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SOME PROBLEMS FOR THE RELATIVIST? 


EVERAL self-consistent theories of knowledge have been formu- 
lated to answer the problems raised by the fact that the qualities 
of things as ordinarily perceived are not constant under changing 
circumstances and do not agree for different observers. The choice 
between theories must be made on the ground of greater plausibil- 
ity. Plausibility is not a very definite criterion, but the history of 
thought shows that there are several tenets the denial of which 
renders any theory of knowledge unconvincing. Among these is the 
common-sense, realistic, conviction that in perception we are directly 
aware of an independently existing world that is common to many 
observers. This tenet makes it difficult to accept either a repre- 
sentative theory of perception or any of the phenomenalistic or 
positivistic views. 

Starting with the tacit assumption that the real nature of a 
thing must belong to it by itself without reference to anything else, 
defenders of the causal or dualistic theory conclude that real things 
can not possess those qualities which vary with the circumstances 
of the perceiver. Physical science then becomes the search for the 
objective core of the things in nature which are supposed to have 
caused in us an appearance which represents the physical things. 
The remarkable success of science in being able to exhibit the quali- 
ties of perceived objects as the effects of purely quantitative proper- 
ties seems to support the familiar doctrine that nature consists of 
aggregations of substances moving in space. By their mechanical 
interactions with the elements constituting our sense organs these 
substances cause us to perceive them, but with the so-called secondary 
qualities added to the real primary qualities. 

Objections to the theory are too well known to require more than 
mention. If it is held that the object itself is perceived in so far as 
it is experienced as extended and solid, there is a confusion of two 
theories of knowledge—a direct theory as regards the primary quali- 
ties and a dualistic theory as regards the secondary qualities. 
Furthermore, primary qualities, as perceived, are as relative as the 
secondary. Hence consistency requires a thoroughgoing dualism: 
objects as immediately perceived are the effects of a reality that is 


1 This article is a revised version of a paper read at the Joint Session of 


the Divisions of the American Philosophical Association at Chicago, September, 
1933, 
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never perceived. With this step the theory loses its initial plausi- 
bility, because belief in an independent physical world would never 
have been entertained unless there were reason to believe that things 
directly experienced are part of that world. Common sense, willing 
enough to support the theory in so far as it asserts merely that things 
are not always what they seem, will hardly subscribe to the doctrine 
that yonder hillside, say, is not a physical reality, but a private rep- 
resentation of a reality that is forever shut off from all experience. 
Animal faith in substance rests upon the assumption that substance 
is given in experience. 

Scientific accounts of the part played by retinas and nerves, end- 
organs and refracting media, in giving a distorted or a correct re- 
port of the physical object, are irrelevant because if the theory is 
true the physical character of these links in the causal chain is as 
little known as the object reported by means of them, unless we have 
some way of knowing in what respects physical causes resemble 
their perceptual effects; and even then one would expect our per- 
cepts to represent our brains rather than a remote cause such as a 
hillside. The scientist, when confronted with these philosophical 
difficulties, is nearly always ready, or even eager, to give up any 
metaphysical claim for the atoms or whatever quantitative units 
constitute the unseen building stones of his physical world. But 
having washed his hands of philosophers and their metaphysics the 
scientist often becomes an advocate of positivism which has its own 
fatal difficulties. 

The facts of experience which, on a positivistic or phenomenal- 
istic view, exhaust the total meaning of reality are too sporadic to 
give us an orderly and independent world unless we interpolate such 
fictions as permanent possibilities of experience and aspects viewed 
by imaginary observers. Laws that enable us to predict our experi- 
ences can be stated only in terms of permanent entities whose states 
and temporal and spatial relationships have a continuous set of 
values. It is not very plausible to hold that entities necessary for 
the statement of causal laws connecting phenomena are nevertheless 
not realities involved in the actual determination of the phenomena. 
If one follows Mach’s version of positivism, one must regard the 
scientific structure with its permanent atoms, its massive stars, its 
forces of attraction, as so much temporary scaffoldirig invented in 
order to serve as a convenient scheme by which the chaotic data of 
experience may be ordered, anticipated, and controlled. It is un- 
believable that a world of fictions should enable us successfully to 
predict new phenomena such as the planet Neptune, qualities of 
undiscovered elements in the periodic table, or a light spot in the 
center of a shadow thrown by a circular disk. 
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A relativistic epistemology gives promise of a way out; but it is 
the purpose of this paper to formulate a few formidable difficulties 
which the relativist must meet and to suggest possible solutions. By 
dropping the assumption that physical reality is made up of self- 
contained elements with inherent qualities, belonging to these ele- 
ments by themselves, it is possible to maintain that in experience 
we are directly aware of nature as it becomes actualized in certain 
relationships. Since these relationships, which are essential in the 
determination of the characters of things, are not constant for all 
observers and in all circumstances, we can expect the perceived 
qualities of things to vary. Instead of drawing the conclusion that 
only the effects of the reality, and not the reality itself, are being 
perceived, or the conclusion that for us there can be no reality ex- 
cept private phenomena, we conclude both that things are what they 
are experienced to be, and that those same things exist in other re- 
lations and for other observers. 

To illustrate: From Peter’s position the sail of yonder boat in 
the light of the setting sun is a very slender golden triangle. In this 
context (which includes the sun and clouds and much else in nature 
besides Peter’s perceiving organism and his situation among all 
these objects) the slender golden triangle is as truly a characterization 
of the sail boat as the description given by Paul farther up the shore 
for whom the sailboat has a broad white sail. If this doctrine is not 
to lead again to a subjectivism or to a Leibnizian monadism it is 
necessary to justify the belief that one and the same world of things 
can exist in different relationships—not necessarily relationships to 
perceiving organisms—and that a certain character exhibited by a 
thing in virtue of a certain set of relationships, belongs to that thing 
just as truly as do other characters which belong to it in other re- 
lationships. 

But if an object of ordinary experience is merely a more or less 
stable occurrence of characters conditioned by the way other objects 
are related to it, a difficulty is at once apparent. Where all things 
are constituted by their relations to other things, and where the es- 
sence of these other things is likewise the outcome of relationships, 
we are involved in the paradox of having everything presuppose 
everything else. It is as though something were engendered out of 
the relationships of many nothings. The realistic assumption that 
there are individual objects common to many observers must be 
justified by showing what it is in nature that makes it possible for 
two observers to single out and refer to the same object. Since 
their relationships to the object can not be exactly the same, the 
ultimate relativity of all qualities should make it theoretically im- 
possible either to perceive and identify a common character or to 
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locate a common spatio-temporal region in nature, for space and 
time determinations can be made only if we can start with instru- 
ments and reference points qualitatively discriminated from their 
surroundings. I say theoretically impossible because common sense 
finds no problem. Even though nothing in nature is exactly alike 
for two observers there is so much similarity that two people may 
argue about the exact shade of a rose, say, without having the least 
doubt that they are arguing about the same rose. Some physicists 
have suggested that matter may be defined in terms of the metrical 
properties, or ‘‘curvature,’’ of the region which is said to be filled 
with matter, but even the exponents of the physical theory of rela- 
tivity do not feel any difficulty on the score of different observers 
being unable to identify and refer to the same trains, platforms, 
light flashes, and clocks. 

The only explanation of this is that the parts of nature make 
their own contribution to what eventuates there and in doing so 
exhibit an object whose distinction from the environment is more 
marked, for either observer, than is the distinction between what 
the object is for one observer and what it is for the other because of 
their different relationships to the object. ‘Where there are no in- 
trinsic differences it is inconceivable that different relationships 
should bring forth variety. Without an object clearly marked off 
from the rest of nature, neither the layman nor the scientist could 
ever begin his work of discovering the relationships under which 
objects have certain characters, for he must have an object on which 
to work, as well as rulers, thermometers, and other instruments 
capable of being identified and standardized by comparison with a 
common arbitrarily-chosen standard. 

This view involves some important concessions to the opponents 
of relativism. It admits that the heterogeneity of our world is 
founded on ultimate differences of its parts which are not reducible 
to different relationships in a homogeneous continuum. Having 
once granted that an ultimate plurality in nature is the basis upon 
which we distinguish separate things and point out objects common 
to several observers, there is a great temptation to suppose that by 
discounting those qualities which things possess only in subjective 
relationships there will remain a knowledge of what things are in 
and by themselves. While it is possible to consider things in those 
relationships only which are not peculiar to any one observer—for 
example, by employing scientific methods in determining an object 
—it is still true that the object is being considered in relationships 
and it is a mistake to suppose that by ruling out personal differences 
we arrive at a description of what things are by themselves. In 
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fact such a view betrays a misconception as to the nature of knowl- 
edge. 

Having knowledge does not consist in knowing what the charac- 
ters of things are; what needs to be known is the way in which a 
thing of a certain sort must be related to its environment in order 
for it to have just those characters. Knowledge is not the experi- 
encing of objects but understanding the circumstances under which 
they can be experienced. Thus Peter has knowledge when he can 
explain to Paul that the green canoe to which he is referring must 
be, from where Paul is standing, just left of the roof of the nearer 
boat house. For most ordinary purposes and for some scientific 
purposes knowledge of this type will suffice, but to express a func- 
tional relationship between objects with a precision which exceeds 
either our discernment of their qualities, or the precision of the terms 
describing the qualities, or which exceeds the accuracy of agreement 
in the experiences of different observers, it is necessary to abstract 
from those complex relationships which are not easily controlled and 
which result in qualities whose varying degrees are not accurately 
recognizable or namable. An object in relation to a complex human 
organism may have color and flavor, but even among persons with 
good ability to discriminate and remember exact shades and flavors, 
not much can be done in the way of specifying the conditions under 
which the object possesses just those qualities, for it is not even pos- 
sible to say what the qualities are except in a rough way by terms 
such as navy blue or bitter. 

Now it is found that aside from other conditions required for the 
actualization of sense qualities, there are certain conditions which are 
quantitatively determinable by instruments such as spectroscopes, 
thermometers, pressure gauges, etc. What is important here is, first, 
that there is a correspondence between changes in these instrument 
readings and changes in the experienced qualities of things. From 
this we learn to predict what changes in experience accompany cer- 
tain changes in measurable conditions, a fact which unfortunately 
gives rise to the incorrect notion that color and sound are wave mo- 
tions, that hotness is a motion of molecules and that flavor is the 
reaction between certain chemical compounds. 

A second important point is that instrument readings are ac- 
curate functions of one another (e.g., the pressure of a fixed volume 
of gas is a function of its temperature). Having found a means by 
which many observers can agree on a precise description of nature 
provided that the ‘‘subjective’’ factors remain the same, it is natural 
to assume that the real things possess in themselves, and by them- 
selves, those features which the instruments are supposed to meas- 
ure. These features ultimately reduce to spatial positions, motions, 
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and certain constants such as mass and electric charge defined in 
terms of the accelerated motions which are functions of these con- 
stants. Even before the advent of the physical theory of relativity, 
the physicist has recognized that our determinations of all meas- 
ured magnitudes are relative since they consist in making compari- 
son with some chosen standard, but he has not usually given up the 
notion that the standard, and hence the things compared with it, 
have in and by themselves a certain amount of length. The physical 
theory of relativity required the rejection of this contention as re- 
gards lengths or periods of time, but permitted the reassertion of it 
for the space-time interval. That is, despite the difficulties of im- 
agining a space-time interval, it is conceived as denoting an absolute 
property of a region best describable, perhaps, as a spatio-temporal 
expanse. 

It is this modern version of Locke’s doctrine of primary qualities 
that must be challenged by a consistent relativism. But the rela- 
tivist is not always entirely true to his own doctrine. He wishes to 
maintain that things truly have the characters which they possess in 
virtue of a given context, or set of relations, and that it is possible 
to abstract from much of that context, e.g., from perceiving organ- 
isms, so as to exhibit the properties of things only in so far as they 
are related to other (physical) things. Having made this abstrac- 
tion the relativist is no longer entitled to think of his measurements 
as determining lengths, for a character such as ‘‘spread-outness”’ 
accrues to objects only in the more complex relationships of perceiv- 
ing organisms. This does not mean merely that we are not entitled 
to assign extension to entities like molecules which are too small to be 
perceived ; doubtless for a sufficiently fine organism molecules would 
possess the same kind of extension that a billiard ball does. It 
means that there is no reason to think that molecules or billiard 
balls have the quality of extension apart from their relations to 
conscious organisms. Acquaintance with characters is to be had 
only in cases where organization issues in conscious awareness. 
Analysis into something less organic yields only the structure, and 
science as it advances becomes a matter of pure formulae. The 
numbers obtained from instruments and used in these formulae or 
laws do not symbolize qualities. It is not correct to think of a 
certain number called the wave-length as symbolizing the sort of 
thing we experience as length, much less the sort of thing we experi- 
ence as red, say, although it may be true that the occurrence of a 
red object in relation to a physiological organism does indicate a 
relationship among objects which we symbolize by the number called 
the wave-length. 

What the scientist actually finds is certain coincidences of marks 
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with pointers. To the question: what is being measured? we can 
not in strictness answer: the relation of one length to another length; 
for here the terms being related borrow their meaning from length 
as an experienced quality. Having abstracted from the relationship 
to human observers we must be content with what has come to be 
known as the operational view of physical concepts. Masses and 
lengths and temporal processes (and consequently atoms, electrons, 
and space-time intervals) are distinguishable from one another by 
the kind of operation carried out and the kind of instrument used 
by the physicist in assigning numbers. 

This does not mean, as some would have it, that the object ts 
merely the operations by which we define its relations to other 
objects. The scientific object is the thing we see and handle or a 
part—sometimes, as in the case of atoms and electrons, an unper- 
ceivable part—of that thing; it is neither a fiction nor an inferred 
cause of the perceived object. But scientific knowledge is not the 
discovery of the object’s qualities; qualities of things, so far as we 
ean tell, eventuate only in relation to conscious organisms and in 
that case no process of knowledge is needed to perceive them. The 
knowledge contained in the ultimate laws of physics consists in ex- 
hibiting the way in which the ordinal multidimensional pattern of 
one region of nature varies with the rest of nature. The qualifying 
word ‘‘ordinal’’ is intended to indicate that a pattern with dimen- 
sions is not to be pictured as an expanse, but is to be conceived as 
a mathematical order or arrangement derived from point coin- 
cidences. In practice we begin with objects which, being related to 
our perceiving organisms, are extended patterns marked off from the 
rest of nature. Working with these objects (materials and instru- 
ments) we learn that certain operations yield certain numbers when 
certain other operations yield certain other numbers and since these 
numerical values indicate the experienceable character of things 
when they are brought in relation to our bodies, knowledge of these 
laws enables us to predict and perhaps control what our experiences 
shall be. 

To sum up: Experience begins by discriminating an object which 
we must assume to be the exhibition of an ultimate heterogeneity in 
nature capable of being exhibited to many observers. Nevertheless 
there is no reason to suppose that any imaginable character belongs 
to it except in relation to a conscious organism. Knowledge con- 
sists in the discovery of the relationships among given objects which 
determine what their experienceable characters will be. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the doctrine here pre- 
sented is consonant with many of the positions taken by the prag- 
matists. That a certain pile of stone should be the realization of 
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what we mean by a municipal auditorium is due to its relationship 
to men in a social order, and even the special relationships ab- 
stracted from all others by the scientist so as to give an ‘‘im- 
personal’’ account of how those stones are related to the rest of 
nature, were perhaps selected because knowledge of them permitted 
that control of nature by which valued experiences could be ac- 
tualized. 


ALBERT G. RAMSPERGER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





METAPHYSICS OF BEAUTY 


7 construction of an adequate esthetic depends upon analyses 
of esthetic situations. We shall here defend the thesis that 
“*quality theories’’ of beauty do not measure up to this standard, by 
attempting to show: (1) that the simplest form of the quality theory 
affords no differentiation between beauty and ugliness; (2) that the 
resulting paradox is not resoluble in terms of the relation which the 
“*tertiary’’ or expressive quality bears to its object; (3) that the 
paradox is not resoluble in terms of the intrinsic nature of the 
tertiary quality, and that although pleasure and displeasure, as 
qualities, may seem to resolve the paradox, these are not qualities, 
but relations, leading (4) to the development of a ‘‘relational’’ 
esthetic. 
I 


The simplest formulation of the tertiary-quality theory asserts 
that the expressive quality is an attribute of the object. Mind does 
not impute beauty to the thing; its function is simply to recognize 
or apprehend the beauty which the thing possesses in its own right. 
Beauty is a quality, which we do or do not recognize (apprehend, 
perceive, intuit). The process of recognition does not constitute or 
alter the beauty of the object. Hence, whether or not we recognize 
it as such, the beauty is there. To drop the term ‘‘tertiary quality”’ 
may simplify the argument, for whether it commonly means merely 
the expressive quality or the primary-secondary-expressive quality, 
I can not say. But if we consider beauty to consist of the so-called 
primary and secondary qualities together with their expressive 
quality, the meaning is less ambiguous and more tractable. Let us 
suppose, then, that beauty is precisely these three orders of qualities 
taken together, and observe where the supposition leads us. 

If beauty is taken to be any object which has an expressive 
quality as well as primary and secondary qualities, apparently all 
such objects must ipso facto be beautiful. But these qualities alone 
can not identify beauty, for ugly objects must also have all these 
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qualities. Ugliness, of course, must not be taken to mean what 
Bosanquet calls difficult beauty, a conception which is entirely ir- 
relevant to the theory at hand. For if beauty is a quality, it is 
wholly independent of psychological conditions of recognition, and 
therefore wholly independent of the spectator. Our argument pro- 
ceeds, then, upon the assumption that ugly objects exist. To the 
legitimacy of this assumption we now turn. 

Ugliness is something. And it is something more than so-called 
primary and secondary qualities, for the same reason that beauty is 
more than primary and secondary qualities. These are percepts (or 
percepta) simply, neither ugly nor beautiful. As Bosanquet asserts, 
if the object has no expressive or plastic form, for esthetic purposes 
it is nothing... So much is clear. But Bosanquet’s conclusion, that 
all objects having plastic form belong to the beautiful, has been, I 
think, effectively discredited. Mrs. Gilbert characterizes the fault 
of the generally disliked strongly-saturated pink and the ‘‘Let a 
little sunshine in’’ religious hymn as lying ‘‘in the cleft between 
pretension and performance.’’* The pink, trying unsuccessfully 
to be a pretty color, and the religious music, failing to be religious, 
have, to be sure, expressive qualities, but not beauty. L. A. Reid 
even declares that there need be no pretension in the ‘‘unrelieved 
ugliness’’ of the slum areas of great industrial cities. ‘‘In some 
cases these grim and dreary buildings are relatively expressive of 
what they are, of their own values. It is what they express that we 
can not abide.’’* In the examples cited, an opponent might protest 
that we have mistaken the conventional or symbolic for that which 
is genuinely objective. He might urge that ugliness is really objec- 
tive only if we can show that it exists in nature. For in nature there 
is no pretension: things are what they are and express what they are. 
To avoid needless argument, let us assume the validity of this con- 
tention, and see whether or not we can show that ugliness does—or 
may, upon the basis of the theory in question—exist in nature. 

In some instances nature certainly appears ugly. It presents 
certain formations which are pretentious; at least, if at all expres- 
sive—and this the theory assumes—they are properly called pre- 
tentious. Natural bridges, hay-stack mountains, a formation on the 
Colorado prairie which looks like a cake with evenly-spaced sage- 
brush decorations—these, considered in their merely formal and 
material expressiveness, apart from their analogy to artifacts, are 
quite as expressive of esthetic ugliness as some genuine artifacts. 
Their very pretentiousness, their almost self-conscious impertinence, 

1 Three Lectures on Aisthetic, pp. 97-98. 


2 Studies in Recent Aisthetic, p. 165. 
3A Study in Asthetics, p. 221. 
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pleasing perhaps as freaks in nature, has only the esthetic quality 
of freaks. And if freaks are not ugly, the term is unmeaning. 

Arguing hypothetically, we can reasonably assert that if beauty 
can be attributed to nature, so can ugliness. Moreover, the quality 
theory is just as applicable (or just as inapplicable) to nature as 
to art. If beauty is defined as a quality, ugliness, likewise, should 
be so defined. And to both beauty and ugliness psychological con- 
siderations are irrelevant, otherwise the quality theory collapses. 
It could be only an ad hoc argument which declares that beauty is 
objective, but ugliness dependent upon our frail sensibilities or upon 
an unesthetic attitude. In conclusion we say, then, that ugliness, 
according to the quality theory, is a quality of an object; that beauty 
has no priority over ugliness; and that if beauty belongs to some 
things in their own right, ugliness by the same token belongs to other 
things in their own right. 

But in establishing this conclusion we have renounced any cri- 
terion by which to distinguish the ugly from the beautiful. Both 
beauty and ugliness are defined simply in terms of an object which 
has an expressive quality. Both are values, and although we sup- 
pose one to be positive and the other negative, we have no means of 
differentiating them. Ugliness, like beauty, is simply the expressive 
quality of the object. Anything which may be objectively pred- 
icated of beauty may analogously be predicated of ugliness. Thus 
we seem to be at a deadlock. Formally considered, one or two 
answers may be proposed as a solution of the problem. The beau- 
tiful may be differentiated from the ugly either (1) by virtue of the 
way in which the expressive quality is related to the primary and 
secondary qualities, or (2) by virtue of intrinsic differences in the 
expressive quality itself. We must consider each of these alterna- 
tives. 

II 


Perhaps some one will say: the beautiful is that which is satis- 
factory, or which satisfactorily expresses its intrinsic quality; the 
ugly is that which is unsatisfactory, or which fails to express its 
intrinsic quality. The beautiful depends upon a relation between 
the expressive quality and the primary and secondary qualities— 
viz., the relation of the latter satisfactorily to express the former. 
The ugly depends upon the relation of unsatisfactory expression. 
The deadlock persists. For satisfactoriness or unsatisfactoriness has 
no meaning for a relation which, objectively constituted, is what it 
is. How an object which actually has an expressive quality can be 


4I am not here concerned with the nice problems as to whether beauty of 
nature and of art are structurally the same. Suffice it to show that on the 
‘*quality hypothesis’’ ugliness as well as beauty may exist in both nature and art. 
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said to have it either satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily related to its 
other qualities is an academic question which the keenest academi- 
cian could not answer. If an object has an expressive quality, it has 
it. To say that it has it satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily, without 
reference to mind, is to say nothing. 

We are all familiar with the difficulties arising from an attempt 
to state the relationship of secondary to primary qualities. Locke’s 
proposed solution has long been discarded. And, in general, we can 
neither reduce secondary to primary qualities, nor can we state what 
the relationship is. Precisely the same difficulties arise in attempt- 
ing to explain the relationship of an expressive quality to its object. 
To use the term ‘‘express’’ to designate the relationship seems wholly 
out of place. We seem committed to the position that expressive 
qualities simply do or do not exist. But ugly objects, we have tried 
to show, must have an expressive quality. Consequently, upon the 
view that the expressive quality belongs to the object in its own 
right, we find that we can not distinguish the beautiful from the 
ugly on the basis of the relation which the expressive quality bears 
to the object. The proposed solution is analogous to an attempt to 
differentiate blue and red on the basis of their having differing rela- 
tions to primary qualities. As color is related to form, so the ex- 
pressive quality is related to both. Since the theory assumes that 
this quality exists as a property of the object, beauty and ugliness 
equally would exist as properties of the object; but their respective 
expressive qualities have identical relations to the object, and no 
objective differences in relation are detectable. 

No relation between the expressive quality and the object, we 
conclude, can make intelligible the distinction between beauty and 
ugliness.© Accordingly, ugly art, ugly patterns, and ugly natural 
objects would be indistinguishable from beautiful art, beautiful 
patterns, and beautiful natural objects. To avoid this insufferable 
paradox, we are forced to further formulations of the tertiary-qual- 
ity theory: those which distinguish beauty from ugliness by virtue 
of the intrinsic nature of the expressive quality itself. 


III 


The first question to be answered is: Are there some qualities 
which are per se beautiful, and some which are per se ugly? It is 


5 Although I have argued that the relation of satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
expression can not be the differentia of beauty and ugliness, I have concluded 
that no relation between the qualities can be the differentia. This conclusion 
appears warranted, for I think I have taken the most plausible relation con- 
ceivable. Accordingly, I feel justified in throwing the burden of proof upon 
whoever would deny the propriety of drawing the universal conclusion. 
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difficult to know precisely what is meant by an ‘‘expressive quality.’’ 
So far, we have seen that it can not be any of the so-called primary 
or secondary qualities, for the apprehension of these is mere per- 
ception. It is, then, some further characterization of the object; but, 
as a quality, it is just as real as any other which is apprehended 
in the flux of experience. It is a quality ‘‘supervening upon’’ this 
flux in some particular situation, a quality having its own distinct 
identity. Its apprehension is perhaps better called intuition, to 
distinguish the transaction in the esthetic experience from mere fac- 
tual perception. But however complex this transaction in the es- 
thetic experience, still the quality itself has a simple identity. And 
thus it has a defined nature whenever or however it appears as be- 
longing to an object. 

There are, apparently, innumerable expressive qualities, each with 
its own identity. If, however, beauty and ugliness are meaningful 
terms, they must be applicable to these qualities. Hence we must 
ask which of these are beautiful, and which ugly. But the question 
is unintelligible, or at least unanswerable. Assuming that these 
qualities do exist, we can make the trivial judgment that they do 
exist, and that each quality differs from every other. But what more 
do we add by predicating of them beauty or ugliness? Clearly, this 
further predication is redundant, for it means only that these ex- 
pressive qualities do exist. If we ask what do we mean by beauty 
and ugliness, except for the expressive qualities which exist, we are 
silenced. We discern no ear-marks by which we can call certain of 
them beautiful, others ugly. Accordingly, some further definition 
is needed. For surely, when we ask whether something is beautiful, 
we are not asking merely whether it has an expressive quality. 

In view of the need for further definition it may be suggested 
that there is a specific quality by which we can recognize a thing’s 
beauty—viz., the delight we feel in an object. Now we have tacitly 
assumed that delight, pleasure, satisfaction, or however we signify 
the affective aspect of the esthetic situation which these terms denote, 
is not a quality. Yet as I understand esthetic nominalism, it con- 
troverts this assumption. Beauty is conceived to be a quality set 
up by processes of the trained mind in response to the object. That 
the esthetic experience is distinguished by its disinterested con- 
templation of determinate qualities and forms, that beauty is not 
mere caprice, that it is a quality which the instructed mind can 
intuit, appears to be a fundamental tenet. Delight as an objective 
quality then becomes the differentia of beauty. 

Ostensibly, this modification appears to resolve our paradox. If 
delight or satisfaction in a thing is beauty, then disgust or dissatis- 
faction is ugliness. But although the paradox is resolved, a fresh 
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difficulty springs up, namely, evidence which challenges the notion 
that delight or disgust is a quality of objects. But before criticizing 
this notion it is well to clear up some possible ambiguities of the cur- 
rent nominalistic view. Then we can perhaps more judiciously say 
whether beauty is a quality or in what respect it involves qualities. 

(a) If beauty is the quality of delight, it is certainly unanalyzable. 
Thus, it can not have qualities, for these could be distinguished 
from one another. If delight is a quality, beauty might be this 
quality simply. Yet such a theory would ultimately prove un- 
tenable, for it is the hedonistic error, which leaves the object wholly 
out of account. Unfortunately, space here forbids a criticism of 
this ‘‘subjectivistic’’ error. 

(b) Neither can we contend that the ‘‘delightful object’’ as a 
quality is what we mean by beauty. For, in the first place, we still 
have the so-called primary and secondary qualities; and no matter 
what names we give them, we must distinguish them from any 
‘‘supervening quality.’’ Thus, if beauty is a quality, we would be 
forced to deny that analysis of art can disclose any of its sensu- 
ous or formal constituents. Since if anything is established in 
philosophical lexicography, surely it is that qualities are simple, 
undifferentiated, unanalyzable, and without aspects. The ‘‘delight- 
ful object’’ would have all these primary and secondary qualities 
and the quality of delight, as well as the relations which subsist be- 
tween them. But this formulation of the qualitative view denies the 
possibility of analysis. Consequently, if we can not establish the 
various relationships which art-analysis attempts, the whole notion 
of art-criticism is a sad, misdirected preoccupation. 

(c) For similar reasons we can not logically contend that beauty, 
in any strict sense, is a tertiary quality. To say that beauty emerges 
as a tertiary quality does not get rid of the analyzable aspects of 
beauty, which, though necessary, are not per se beautiful. The so- 
called primary and secondary qualities remain, together with the 
relation of supervention which they bear to the expressive quality. 
Accordingly, a strict tertiary-quality theory is in direct contradic- 
tion to the notion that beauty can be analyzed. As above formu- 
lated, it is, at best, grounded upon an ad hoc hypothesis, which 
posits a specific quality, different and apart from the analyzable 
object. Besides inviting its own peculiar criticisms, such an hy- 
pothesis involves all the fancifulness and confusion of an emergence 
theory." All the analyzable aspects of beauty remain, and further 
confusion arises by the addition of a superfluous, unintelligible 

6 For criticism of the emergence doctrine I am indebted to Professor G. 


Watts Cunningham’s ‘‘Emergence and Intelligibility,’’? International Journal 
of Ethics, Vol. 39, 1929. 
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quality. Thus we are led to the following dilemma: either we must 
assert the proposition—which experience utterly fails to substan- 
tiate—that the object has nothing whatsoever to do with beauty; or 
we must recognize that beauty as a ‘‘tertiary quality’’ involves 
elements or qualities, as well as the relations between them, from 
which the new quality emerges. But since the contention does 
appear warranted that beauty has distinguishable aspects—for ex- 
ample, that form is not color, and color not delight—we are forced 
to the final formulation of the quality theory, in which place is 
made not merely for the various orders of qualities, but also for the 
relation of the object to mind: delight is merely a quality of the 
complex object which we designate as beautiful.” 

Formally considered, we may say that delight or satisfaction is 
a quality of beauty. But in the analysis of beauty, as in most 
philosophical disciplines, we hope to deal with fact, and not sheer 
theory. Consequently, we must inquire into the propriety of call- 
ing delight or satisfaction a quality of the object. Delight seems 
explicable only in terms of a subject-object relation. At the outset 
we suggested that beauty should be thought of as a type of conscious 
experience. Delight belongs to the experience—not to either of the 
terms, but to the terms-as-related. The relationship is complex; but 
it involves, among other things, a process or activity which we may 
designate as delight.® 

If, then, delight is the criterion of beauty, repulsion is the 
criterion of the ugly. But can repulsion be given any meaning 
apart from an individual who is repelled from an object? The 
question is one of fact, and is difficult to argue. Yet I feel sure 
that one who seriously entertains the notion can conceive it only in 
terms of a subject-object relationship, and that any explanation of 
ugliness is always in terms of repulsion or dissatisfaction as involv- 
ing this relation. The relational view does not force one to assert 
that dissatisfaction belongs either to the subject or to the object. 
On the contrary, it commits one to the assertion that ugliness can 
exist only where there is a subject-object relation. Dissatisfaction 
is not in me, nor is it in the object, but J am dissatisfied with the 
object. The case for the ugly is clear. It is not quite so clear for 
the beautiful, but for a good reason. In the beautiful I am satisfied 


7 It is to be noted that when (b) and (c) supra are analyzed, they are not 
strictly qualitative, but involve the relation, already considered, between tertiary 
quality and the object. This is an inescapable ambiguity. The real issue, as I 
see it, is whether the differentia of beauty and ugliness is a quality—the subject 
discussed in the following. 

8 In criticizing Santayana, Professor Langfeld clearly recognizes affection 
as a process. The Aisthetic Attitude, p, 118, and passim. 
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with the object, and it is true that I do not think of my satisfaction, 
and that the ‘‘I’’ and the ‘‘object’’ are not distinguished. Nor could 
they be distinguished in the immediate experience. But because 
they are not distinguished, we can not conclude that they are not 
distinguishable. Satisfaction in the esthetic experience means har- 
mony, but it is nonetheless a harmony of the mind and its object. 
Ugliness is dissatisfaction and disharmony, and the fact of the rela- 
tion is clear. And with the ugly, no less than with the beautiful, 
the affective relation naturally belongs no more to the subject than 
to the object. 


IV 


Throughout, our thesis has been that beauty is describable and 
ultimately conceivable only in terms of a subject-object relationship. 
Even assuming that expressive qualities can exist in a mindless 
world, we are unable to ascribe beauty to objects which have them. 
In general, we find that tertiary-quality theories lead to the paradox 
that there is no distinction between beauty and ugliness. Neither 
the relation of the expressive quality to its object, nor any intrinsic 
nature of the qualities themselves, accounts for the distinction. 
Only one alternative has the semblance of plausibility—that which 
makes satisfaction and dissatisfaction, as qualities, the differentia 
of beauty and ugliness. The evidence, however, seems to show that 
these are not qualities, but relational processes between object, with 
its qualities and their relations, and appreciating mind. 

Our contention, then, may be summarized as follows: Beauty 
implies satisfaction. Satisfaction implies a mind, and when the 
mind is satisfied with its object, beauty comes into being. (The 
peculiar esthetic relation must, of course, be differentiated from 
other subject-object relations.) Only by making beauty relational 
between mind and its object is it possible to resolve what would 
otherwise be real contradictions. When two competent judges ap- 
prehend the expressive quality of an object and one pronounces it 
beautiful, the other ugly, the contradiction can be resolved only by 
concluding that their differing non-cognitive natures account for 
their apparent contradictory judgments. Both critics may have full 
intellectual capacities, but beauty transcends intellect. Any other 
resolution of the problem is a tour de force, for beauty is not, as we 
have seen, an objective quality of the thing. Thus, where the ex- 
pressive quality is apprehended by both critics and their judgments 
contradict each other—and the facts seem to show that this is not a 
sheerly academic state of affairs—we must conclude not that the one 
does not apprehend what the other apprehends, but that though both 
apprehend the same object, the one is satisfied, the other dissatisfied. 
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Feeling is an important phase of the experience, and feeling is not 
the object, but a feeling for the object. 

Beauty is not merely cognitive—even in the broad sense of ap- 
prehending expressive qualities—it is also affective. Cognition im- 
plies an object cognized; affection implies a subject affected. We 
do expect to find not merely satisfaction, but also satisfactoriness of 
the object. Yet these are purely relative notions, which can be 
measured only in terms of each other. As Alexander puts it: 


The beautiful is said to possess value or to be a value, but value is not a 
quality of the beautiful but its relation to a mind, which is a partner in the 
total experience of beauty. Satisfactoriness in the object, satisfaction in the 
subject: this is the distribution of parts in the whole situation.® 


The fact of the relationship is undeniable and can not be too greatly 
emphasized. Even if Alexander does not roughly characterize the 
distribution of parts, he certainly draws attention to the necessity 
of making some sort of distinction between subject and object. But 
the demands they make on each other are ascertainable only within 
the whole esthetic situation. Thus, while satisfaction and satisfac- 
toriness are certainly not separable, they necessarily involve a sub- 
ject-object relationship. Since beauty is not merely cognitive, since 
its very being is in part dependent upon affection, no strict qualita- 
tive theory can be adequate. It can not account for the facts of 
esthetic experiences, nor can it resolve contradictions of esthetic 
judgments. 


BERTRAM Morris. 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 





BEAUTY AND VALUE? 


‘ this paper, I wish to state for you a theory of beauty which, 
so far as I know, has never been stated in a formal way,’ yet 
which is so simple and, as I think, so plainly just to all the clear 
facts that its careful formulation seems to me to promise to secure 
a considerable amount of elementary order in the cloudy realms of 
esthetical speculation. The theory, put abstractly, is that beauty 
is a value, a value that entities which possess other values are seen 
to have when these entities are taken in one of a number of possible 
ways, namely, esthetically. The aim of all the ensuing remarks will 

98. Alexander, Beauty and Other Forms of Value, p. 184. 

1 Read at the Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 


Association, Western Division, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, May 
3, 1935. Slightly revised. 


2 Dewey, Art as Experience; I. A. Richards, Literary Criticism; Ames, 
Introduction to Beauty, contain suggestions of the theory. 
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be to give careful and definite meaning to this somewhat vague and 
unqualified thesis. I will do this, first, by some illustrations and a 
comment, which will bring the facts before us, and second, by a 
discussion, naturally brief, of several relevant esthetical problems. 

I will begin with the illustrations. A person anxious to obtain 
a fountain-pen, tries writing with one handed to him by a salesman, 
and exclaims: ‘‘Say, this pen writes beautifully!’’ The action of 
the pen as contemplated by the person, was easy, light, smooth, 
clear-marking. But the person simply said, beautiful. Here clearly 
the term ‘‘beautiful’’ is used to denote a quality in the object in 
virtue of a whole manifold of values apprehended in this person’s 
admiring contemplation, viz., the whole set of ways the pen was 
observed to be fit for its purpose. This illustrates functional beauty. 
You have an object, say a rug, a pen, an automobile, a building, 
nicely adapted in various ways to a desired end, an object possessing 
functional values. The object is seized for contemplation. And 
contemplated by a person sympathetic with its values, interested to 
observe and to enjoy in contemplation an entity with these values, 
the object is found to have beauty, and said to be beautiful. 

Besides functional beauty, it is conventional to distinguish three 
other kinds: material, formal, and expressive beauty. I believe 
illustrations of these will show that the theory of beauty I am pro- 
posing describes equally each of these other types of beauty. 

Thus, material beauty, e.g., a color such as the blue of the sky 
on certain days. A person finds it beautiful. Now, such a color has 
an obvious diversity of value-characters: cool, peaceful, voluminous, 
deep, radiant. Moreover, it is a person who values entities with 
such characters, not one apathetic or indifferent, who finds the blue 
beautiful. Material beauty exists where materials with such value- 
qualities exist, and material beauty is visible when materials with 
such value-qualities are taken, not indifferently, but esthetically, 
ie., as termini of sympathetic and contemplative enjoyment. As 
illustrative of formal beauty, let us take certain compositions of 
color. In addition to sensory quality, these compositions have char- 
acters such as balance, contrast, harmony, rhythm, equilibrium. 
They are infused with structural forms. Their formal beauty, it 
has sometimes been thought, is some ineffable essence separate from 
these characters, but this seems far-fetched. In esthetic perception, 
these wholes are felt as quickened, stirring. They have a peculiar 
pervading vividness. And their formal beauty is, I think, simply 
a name for this vividness in the whole, which itself is founded on 
the pervading structural characters tying together the elements 
dynamically. That is, the formal beauty of the composition is 
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simply a value present in virtue of the other value-characters being 
structurally active when the whole is taken esthetically. 

As to expressive beauty, it also, I think, is founded on a spread 
of other value-characters. An entity possessing expressive beauty, 
e.g., a great dramatic interpretation, has rightness, energy, whole- 
ness in the manifestation of a trait, or of a set of traits. The trait 
(material) may be admirable, or, like the greed of Shylock, repellent. 
This is irrelevant. So far as expressive beauty goes, if the value- 
characters just mentioned are there, expressive beauty is there. 
Thus, this type of beauty also is conferred on a whole by the presence 
of other value-characters when the object is contemplated estheti- 
cally. 

My illustrations, then, come to this. Beauty is a value-property 
of objects, e.g., materials, actions, situations, compositions. The 
object possessing beauty possesses in addition other value-properties 
(one other may be enough). And the beauty of the object is that 
value-property visible when the object possessed of its values is 
seized and contemplated esthetically, enjoyed contemplatively for its 
immediate display. 

Now, the comment I promised—to remove a possible misunder- 
standing. 

Beauty, I have said, is itself a value. But it may seem that 
really, on my view, it is merely a name for a sum of other values. 
This is not the case. Objects with manifolds of values, e.g., the 
fountain-pen, may be contemplated in various ways. They may be 
contemplated as promising fruitions to come, the practical way. 
They may be contemplated as objects whose nature and relations 
are points for study and generalization, the intellectual way. Or, 
they may be contemplated as offering something immediate and 
final, as termini of sympathetic and immediate contemplative en- 
joyment, the esthetic way. Now, my view is that taken in this last 
way, and their values allowed to soak in, these objects reveal a value- 
quality unseen, or slurred when, and in the degree that, the other 
modes of contemplation prevail. This is beauty. Thus, beauty is 
not, on the view I urge, the mere sum of the other values of the 
object. Indeed, it may be well-nigh invisible when the sum of 
other value-qualities is very visible, e.g., in practical action. 
Founded on the other value-qualities, beauty is a distinctive value- 
quality which becomes visible only when, or in so far as, the object 
possessed of the other values is taken in a certain way. 

Let me state this important point somewhat differently. What- 
ever is desired, we may say, has value. And the characters of ob- 
jects which answer to desires, are the value-characters. Now, any 
object said to be beautiful has a spread of value-characters. That 
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is, it has one, or a manifold of characters answering to desires. But 
this object with its value-characters in it may be contemplated in 
various ways: e.g., as offering promises, or as offering challenges, 
or as offering fulfilments. The esthetic way is to contemplate the 
object as offering fulfilments, as complete and satisfying in its im- 
mediacy. But, in so far as it is contemplated in this esthetic way, 
the object has become an object of a desire distinct from other 
desires, viz., the desire for that satisfaction possible through im- 
mediate contemplation. And the value-character in the object 
answering to this distinctive desire, is beauty. 

So far, I have been stating the theory of beauty I have in mind 
through illustrations and a comment. So stated, the theory has 
manifold rough edges. I wish now to try to rub off the more 
important of these by indicating, naturally very briefly, the bearing 
of this value-theory of beauty upon four important esthetical prob- 
lems. 

The first problem is the relationship between the esthetic and the 
beautiful. Up to this point, I have spoken as if every act of esthetic 
contemplation were the apprehension of pure beauty. This is not 
the position intended. For instance, a person goes to an amateur 
play. He tries to let it soak through him, to absorb the values 
(material, and so on) which it displays. But he finds at the end 
of this esthetic activity that he would certainly not pronounce the 
play he saw a work of pure beauty. The values for consumption 
were too thin and too few for that. In general, esthetic contempla- 
tion is the quest for beauty, but, as with other quests, not neces- 
sarily its realization. Indeed, esthetic contemplation sometimes 
opens up a mass of appalling un-beauty, or ugliness. Where the 
values in the immediate as contemplated are cancelled by dominant 
anti-values, by a display of what is undesirable, you have ugliness. 
To state the general point otherwise: the esthetic act seeks beauty, 
it is a tasting of the immediate for its values. But the immediate 
may be loaded with anti-values, and, as the tasting proceeds, the 
quality characteristic of the object as viewed esthetically, will be 
ugliness. Ugliness, hence, as well as beauty, is properly an esthetic 
quality. 

The second esthetic problem is the relationship between the 
esthetic and the immediate. The esthetic is immediate. ‘‘What is 
not immediate is not esthetic.’’* This does not mean, however, that 
all apprehension of the immediate is esthetic. The dulled appre- 
hension of surroundings, often present in prospective practical 
activity, is apprehension of the immediate, but not esthetic. Stupid 
staring at immediate qualities is not esthetic. Esthetic contempla- 


3 Dewey, op. cit., p. 119. 
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tion, on the view I urge, always involves allowing the values (if any) 
of the immediate to open up to us. Stupidity, ulterior interest, 
whatever frustrates this process, frustrates the esthetic process, even 
though directed toward the immediate. In regard to the stupidity 
mentioned here, and its absence from the esthetic act, I do not 
mean that esthetic awareness involves clear knowledge of how the 
immediate and its values are to be classified intellectually. My 
point is rather that esthetic contemplation is not aimless contempla- 
tion, stupid in that sense. As to intellectual knowledge, I should 
say that some awareness of what, in conceptual terms, some of the 
values present are, flits through all except the most naive esthetic 
experience, for this experience involves the whole self, the intellect 
as well as the senses and feelings. But in the esthetic experience 
proper such intellectual classification is incidental. The aim is en- 
joyment, enjoyment of the immediate for its values, not the ordering 
of these values intellectually.* 

The third esthetic problem concerns the subjectivity, or objec- 
tivity of beauty. Is beauty subjective, or objective? Some have 
tried to define beauty as subjective, e.g., Croce.° The difficulty with 
this is that, then, strictly speaking, the adjective ‘‘beautiful’’ should 
always be applied to the subject, not the object. I see a statue 
which I feel as beautiful. Now, I think it a bit odd, not to say 
ridiculous, to say that it is I who am beautiful. Plainly, it is the 
statue. The view I urge here, as already stated, is that beauty is 
a property of objects. It is something in an object possessed of a 
spread of value-characters. Moreover, the esthetic experience, it is 
my view here, does not create beauty, but finds that an object is 
beautiful. In general, I think, value is of this sort. Value, I should 
agree, is correlated with desire, it involves relationship with a de- 
sirous agent. But value is a property of the objective entity, of the 
entity answering to desire. Moreover, value is based on what this 
entity has to offer the desirous agent. An agent finds that a thing 
has something of value. Value is both objective and discovered. 
And likewise beauty. 

The fourth esthetic problem concerns the absoluteness, or rela- 


4 As an intellectual operation, or an immanent critical process, is normally 
a marginal strand in the esthetic experience, so, I should say, the esthetic, the 
awareness and enjoyment of the values of the immediate for what they are in 
contemplation, is normally a strand in practical, intellectual, and other so-called 
types of experience. The esthetic experience is simply that experience of the 
whole self where this ordinarily marginal element becomes focal in the attitude- 
pattern of the organism. The doctrine of this paper repudiates the compartmen- 
talizing of experience, as well as the compartmentalizing of values. 

5 Ducasse, Philosophy of Art, pp. 54-55. 
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tivity, of beauty. Is beauty absolute, or relative? The answer, I 
think, depends on the meaning assigned these terms. 

If absolute means to be an essence existing in an eternal world 
of abstract being, absolute in the ontological sense, then, beauty, on 
the view I urge, is certainly not absolute. Beauty, in this sense, is 
relative, objective yet always through and through relative to an 
agent of desire. Absolute, however, has a second meaning, abso- 
lute in the axiological sense. Is beauty absolute in this sense? I 
confess I do not know. If ordinary valued characters could be ar- 
ranged in a scale, each rightly requiring of every desirous agent the 
same intensity of admiration, then, the beauty of every object, being 
grounded on its harbored values, would be in principle the same for 
all, and beauty would be absolute in the axiological sense. But I 
do not know whether such a scale of ordinary valued characters could 
be constructed. Prevailing practice certainly does not exhibit such 
a scale. Ordinary evaluations vary from person to person, and ob- 
jects, accordingly, are variously evaluated esthetically. One agent 
hates in objects what some other eulogizes. Finally, absolute has 
a third meaning, absolute in the epistemological sense, namely, that 
is absolute which has a universal general descriptive connotation, 
or meaning, intelligible and sharable, which can be made plain by 
discourse. Now, the assumption of this whole paper is that beauty 
is absolute in this sense, and our entire endeavor has been to show 
what this universal descriptive connotation of beauty is. The axio- 
logical disagreements about the beauty of specific objects above 
noted, furthermore, do not disprove, but indeed confirm and re- 
quire this assumption. If the general connotation of beauty were 
not the same where specific differences in evaluation arise, disagree- 
ments here could not be said to be about the same ‘‘thing,’’ or, in- 
deed, about any one definite or definable ‘‘thing,’’ and, hence, could 
not be said to be real disagreements at all. 

In this discussion, little mention has been made of the so-called 
fine arts. This omission has been deliberate. Works of fine art 
often offer a more purified vision of values than elsewhere available 
for contemplation. But works of fine art are by no means always 
pure beauties, and, in any case, have no monopoly on beauty. In- 
deed, if what I have been saying is correct, anything valued in any 
way may show itself to someone to be beautiful. Plato, in a famous 
passage, has spoken of the beauty of reasonableness, of mind, of the 
sciences, of laws and institutions. And if William James is correct 
in his well-known contention that there is no relation so compre- 
hensive that it may not become a matter of immediate experience, 
there is no relation whatsoever which may not be seen to have some 
beauty. This brings me to re-state and sum up in a sentence the 
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point of all these remarks. Beauty, according to the theory I urge, 
belongs primarily not to objects of art, but to the wide world of ob- 
jects as humanized and spiritualized, i.e., to the wide world of ob- 
jects as related to agents of desire who have in addition the desire 
esthetically to behold them. 


D. W. GoTsHALK. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy. Haroup CHERNISS. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. xvi+ 418 pp. 
$4.00. 


This is a detailed study of Aristotle’s notices of Presocratic 
philosophers, divided into the following chapters: I. The Principles; 
II. Space, Motion, Weight, and Time; III. Causality ; IV. The Soul 
and Psychical Phenomena; V. Empirical Arguments; VI. Quota- 
tions and Accommodations; VII. Aristotle and the History of Pre- 
socratic Philosophy. Aristotle’s arguments are reproduced and 
criticized at length, but it is frequently difficult to determine whether 
a particular sentence is meant to represent Aristotle’s criticism of a 
Presocratic or the author’s criticism of Aristotle. A wealth of 
sound scholarship has gone into the book, and many pages are half 
filled with footnotes. It is a work for specialists, but one which 
specialists will be glad to have. 

It does not take long to discover that ‘‘ Aristotle is not, in any of 
the works we have, attempting to give an historical account of earlier 
philosophy’’ (p. xii). His notices of previous thinkers occur in 
arguments designed to establish some doctrine of his own, like that 
of the four causes; and his particular argument tends to color his 
quotation. But the present author convicts Aristotle of something 
much worse, by pointing out (a) verbal misinterpretations of texts 
which we possess, (b) conflicting passages on the same point, and 
(c) some cases in which other ancient writers correct him. This 
evidence in regard to Aristotle’s methods leads the author to judg- 
ments much harsher than most scholars have been willing to make; 
for example, Aristotle ‘‘tries to twist Presocratic theories into agree- 
ment with his own system,’’ and ‘‘he also distorts them in order to 
set in bold relief the differences that make his doctrine superior’’ 
(p. 348). Other noticeable phrases are ‘‘wilful misrepresentation”’ 
(p. 352), ‘‘unadorned misunderstanding of earlier texts and theo- 
ries’’ (p. 353), ‘‘utter confusion’’ (p. 362), ‘‘has not only per- 
verted details but has also obliterated the problems’’ (p. 404). This 
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is the language of an extremist. The author seems to have no under- 
standing of Aristotle’s dialectical method, and he convicts Aristotle 
of an historian’s vices after admitting that he was not an historian. 
The book thus tends to give the impression of a polemic. 


R. S. 


Die philosophischen Strémungen der Gegenwart in Grossbritannien. 


RupotF Metz. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 2 vols. 1935. xv + 
442; 359 pp. 


These two substantial volumes give a useful and interesting re- 
view of recent British philosophy for German readers. The review 
they give is so comprehensive in design and so sympathetic in execu- 
tion that they should prove of value as a reference work wherever 
students are concerned with the historical developments of recent 
British thought. No other existing work furnishes so much ma- 
terial, carefully arranged and clearly expounded, on streams of 
thought in Great Britain. 

The first part of over 200 pages reviews the Altere Strémungen, 
going back to Reid and the Scottish school. Here over eighty men 
are mentioned, though only J. S. Mill, Spencer, L. T. Hobhouse, 
Newman, and Martineau receive as much as a dozen pages apiece. 
The other six hundred pages concern themselves with Jiingere Stré- 
mungen. The idealistic school is given most space, as is to be ex- 
pected from a German historian, but does not add much to other 
and longer treatments that have been published about this line of 
development. The section on the new realism is more interesting 
because it deals with a mass of material which has been less ade- 
quately presented in prior works. Other sections deal with prag- 
matism, mathematical logic, naturwissenschaftliche Philosophie 
(Lodge, Eddington, Jeans, et al.), psychology, and the religious phi- 
losophies which have appeared in the Gifford Lectures and elsewhere. 

Within the inevitable limits of a work which sets out to cover 
many things in brief compass, Metz’s volumes are distinctly success- 
ful. They give a good deal of biographical history: they tell what 
professorships men have held, what writings they have produced and 
when and where, what foreign influences various Englishmen have 
felt and in turn exerted, what teacher had what influence on what 
student, and various other externals of philosophic history like the 
founding of Mind and the organization of the Positivist Society. 
For this kind of thing these volumes are a useful compendium of 
information that could not be readily found assembled elsewhere. 
But these volumes of course do more. They give a compact outline 
of the chief features of the philosophical position of the major phi- 
losophers of Great Britain. They exhibit no bias in the analysis of 
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the different kinds of philosophy. The analyses grow out of an 
intimate and thoughtful acquaintance with a large literature. And 
while a complete interpretation of any single philosopher’s thought 
would require space that was not at Rudolf Metz’s disposal, these 
volumes afford any student of British philosophy a helpful pre- 
liminary guide and reference work to assist him in his studies. 

S. P. L. 


Das Ende der mechanistischen Physik. Puiuirp Frank. (Ein- 
heitswissenschaft, Heft 5.) Wien: Gerold & Co. 1935. 35 pp. 
2 M. 


The title of Professor Frank’s essay is a bit of irony. For he 
has written a devastating commentary on the contemporary tend- 
ency to find in the recent trends of physics justifications for spir- 
itualistic and anthropomorphic philosophies of nature. 

The author rejects the claim that modern physics, unlike nine- 
teenth-century science, is mathematical rather than mechanical, and 
that therefore the findings of the former support the belief in a 
spiritual being. He shows that both modern and classic physics 
employ mathematical formule having speciable connections with 
observable features in the world, and that one is no more evidence 
for spiritualism than the other. Again, the argument from the 
‘*break-down’”’ of causality is exhibited as offering no comfort to 
the holists, for physics today is just as hostile to entelechies and 
other guiding angels as was the physics of our fathers. Nor are 
those who preach free-will in the name of the latest formule of the 
scientists helped much by the statistical interpretation of scientific 
laws. Most of the proffered evidence is really irrelevant to the 
question of free-will, and at best all that the argument shows is that 
a purely introspective psychology is too vague for enabling causal 
statements to be made within it. And finally, Professor Frank 
shows that the claim that modern physics is totalistic and no longer 
atomistic is both false and misleading. Anti-metaphysical physi- 
cists urged long ago that the Newtonian conception of what is an 
isolated physical system is inadequate. What these men wished to 
substitute for that conception, and what in fact modern science does 
profess, is a system of physics more comprehensive than the classic 
one but formulated in no less anti-organismic terms than the latter. 

Professor Frank’s conclusion is that the ‘‘end of mechanistic 
physies’’ means nothing more than the fact that according to present 
evidence the laws of the microscopic features of physical phenomena 
are not deducible from the laws of the macroscopic ones. He views 
all the talk about the new more humanistic physics as consequences 
of attempting to translate the findings of physics into the special 
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language of some special branch of science. And he believes that 
none of the extravagances of present-day philosophers and philos- 
ophizing scientists would be possible if they employed a satisfactory 
universal language, into which all significant statements may be 
translated without loss of logical content. 


E. N. 


George Berkeley: A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. David Hume: A Treatise of Human Nature, Book 
I. Edited by Pome WHEELWRIGHT. (The Doubleday-Doran 
Series in Philosophy, 1, Philip Wheelwright, General Editor.) 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Ine. 1935. xxxiv + 380 
pp. $1.25. | 


This book has the merit of printing entire the two works it selects 
from the history of British empiricism. That is, it gives the extant 
portion of Berkeley’s Principles and the whole first book of Hume’s 
Treatise. Professor Wheelwright’s introduction seeks to orient the 
student listing the main points a teacher might pick out for com- 
ment and the chief errors Berkeley and Hume are thought to have 
made. One might question whether such an introduction serves as 
much to introduce students to Berkeley and Hume as to prepare 
them for a single teacher’s quizzes. One slip occurs (p. xi) where 
the publication date of Hume’s Treatise is given as 1734, though the 
correct date is given later (p. xxiii). 

S. P. L. 


Voltaire’s Philosophic Procedure. A Case-Study in the History of 
Ideas. Rosert Exvuiot Fircw. Forest Grove, Oregon. (Pri- 
vately printed. For sale by The Journal of Philosophy.) 1935. 
99 pp. $1.00. 


‘‘That the art of rendering ideas effective is itelf an instrument 
of intellectual and philosophical discovery,’’ and that Voltaire 
should thereby ‘‘be credited with important contributions to the 
development of ideas in the history of philosophy,’’ are the main 
contentions of this doctoral dissertation. The author holds that 
Voltaire’s use of ideas as weapons modified the ideas themselves in 
two directions: it dressed them in polite and witty agréments; and 
it placed them in a living context of human experience, thereby pre- 
paring the way for Romanticism. When thought thus becomes 
‘incarnate in human affairs’’ and is tested for its ‘‘instrumental 
efficacy’’ in heated controversies, the philosophical implications are 
undoubtedly worth investigating; but in this particular instance the 
results, while entertaining, seem largely obvious and thin. To make 
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stylistic demands upon a doctoral thesis may seem excessive; but 
should not one who writes about the raconteur de philosophie, in- 
stead of falling into the jargon of ‘‘techniques,’’ ‘‘procedures,’’ and 
‘*social import,’’ make some attempt, at least, to match the clarity 
and vigor of Voltaire? 


H. A. L. 


Was bedeutet rationale Wirtschaftsbetrachtung? Otto NEURATH. 


(Einheitswissenschaft, Heft 4.) Wien: Gerold & Co. 1935. 
46 pp. 2M. 


Dr. Neurath’s essay tries to make clear what should be the ob- 
jective and method of a genuine socio-economic science. According 
to him, the subject-matter of economic theory ought to be the well- 
being of peoples, where the term is understood to include their hap- 
piness as well as their wealth. Hence the central problem of this 
discipline is: What is the effect of a social order upon well-being? 
Dr. Neurath emphasizes that the doctrine of ‘‘physicalism’’ which 
he champions is not a reductive materialism, and that expressions 
like ‘‘well-being’’ are not banned by it from the language of Ein- 
heitswissenschaft. All that physicalism claims is that such ex- 
pressions can be defined empirically with sufficient precision to make 
possible the establishment of correlations between relevant factors 
in society. 

Most of the essay is devoted to suggesting the procedure that 
such an adequate social science would employ. The author indicates 
how scales may be constructed for comparing ‘‘tempers of living,’’ 
and in terms of the latter, standards of living. He points out that 
for the most part only ‘‘intensive’’ measurements are possible in 
socio-economic studies, and that therefore different economies are 
not comparable in terms of some general unit of measurement such 
as money. Ample warning is given against the common supposition 
that there is ‘‘something’’ measured by money in such a way that 
this ‘‘something’’ occurs in quantitatively the same ratios as the 
monetary unit. Financial comparisons are thus suitable for com- 
paring market transactions and not other matters, and Dr. Neurath 
indicates briefly a schema for introducing coefficients for many 
specific and incommensurable units in terms of which correlations 
between well-being and its constituent factors may be established. 
‘*Subjective’’ factors like human attitudes must be noted as well 
as ‘‘objective’’ ones like the mechanism of marketing. Physicalism 
can not neglect either; it merely insists that all these factors are on 
the same plane—empirically determining the course of social events, 
and not requiring a prior ‘‘metaphysical’’ justification. 


E.N. 
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The Coming of Karuna. (Being a Vision of Creative Love.) 
RANJEE G. SHAHANI. (Wisdom of the East Series.) New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1934. 91 pp. : 


We are indebted to the Wisdom of the East Series for a number 
of little volumes that make available in English the classic and some 
contemporary expressions of Oriental philosophy and literature. 
This book belongs in the group of works by living scholars and 
writers from Oriental countries who attempt to explain*; and to per- 
suade us to accept—Eastern wisdom. Dr. Shahani’s book is not a 
treatise, but a group of essays revolving around a central theme, the 
theme of the complete oneness which is the mystic’s achievement, a 
sense awareness and identity with the absolute one. Like other 
mystics, East and West, he has difficulty in not being repetitious. 
For when one has said that the One is the One, that complete knowl- 
edge is an absorbed union with it, that in that absorption one is and 
experiences ‘‘Creative Love,’’ one has said about all that any mystic 
can say without tautology about his intuition or its object. Any- 
thing additional that the mystic may say is, as this book illustrates, 
either poetic variation of expression, or an intellectual attack on 
intellectualism. Dr. Shahani indulges in both, and there are, as the 
publishers inform us on the jacket, ‘‘luminous suggestions which 
are held before the reader like scattered torches in a widespread 
darkness.’’ 

Dr. Shahani is rather self-consciously Eastern. He writes (p. 
17) that he has ‘‘the honour to represent an Oriental mentality.”’ 
But it is striking that he finds corroboration and confirmation and 
illustration almost as much from Western as from Eastern sources. 
Bergson and William James are invoked in attacks on intellectualism. 
Indeed the mysticism presented in this book, in which the ‘‘con- 
sciousness of the child’’ is offered as the ambition of the adult men- 
tality, sounds more like that of a romantic Western poet than a 
classic Eastern mystic. And Dr. Shahani is certainly at home in the 
literature and contemporary philosophies of the West. So far as 
there is a philosophy of mysticism in the book, it follows the usual 
pattern. There is purging, there is a negation of all categories, 
there is silence. There is receptivity; there is a being filled with 
the all. There is a ‘‘Vision of Creative Love—the Coming of 
Karuna.”’ 


I. E. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics. Vol. XLVI, No. 1. 
Social Science and Social Action: F. H. Knight. Ethics, Law, and 
the State: Georgio del Vecchw. History as Social Philosophy: C. 
M. Wiltse. The Philosophy of John Dewey: George H. Mead. Art, 
Morals, and Propaganda: Eliseo Vivas. Discussion—Pareto’s Con- 
tribution to Social Science: Charner Perry. 

PuiLosopHy. Vol. X, No. 40. Annual Meeting of the Institute: 
Addresses by Sir Herbert Samuel and Professor H. F. Hallett. Free- 
dom in the Present-Day World: R. F. A. Hoernlé. Science and the 
Explanation of Phenomena: W. 7. Stace. Great Thinkers: (VI) 
Descartes: A. Boyce Gibson. Morality and the Retributive Emo- 
tions: Philip Leon. The Physical World and Reality: J. Gomborow. 
Truth in Poetry: M. Bodkin. 

THe New Scuouasticism. Vol. IX, No. 4. Vingt-deux ques- 
tions inédites d’Albert le Grand dans un manuscrit 4 l’usage de S. 
Thomas d’Aquin: F. M. Henquinet. Philosophy: Is It Deflated?: 
F. A. Walsh. 

Litman, Alexander: ‘‘The Philosophical Significance of Mai- 
monides.’’ From the Yeshiva College Student Organization Annual, 
Masmid. New York. 1935. Pp. 23-28. 

Heschel, Abraham: Maimonides. Eine Biographie. (Judentum 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Eine Schriftenreihe, I.) Berlin: 
Erich Reiss. 1935. 288 pp. 3.80 M. 

Ligon, Ernest M. The Psychology of Christian Personality. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1935. x-+ 393 pp. $3.00. 

Lyall, Leonard A., translator. The Sayings of Confucius. New 
York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1935. Third edition. 
xiii+ 117 pp. 7/6. (A translation of the Lun-yii.) 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Persons engaged in research in the field of philosophy are re- 
minded that a small fund has been set aside by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies to be used in supplying to members of the 
constituent societies rotograph service for the duplication of rare 
manuscripts. Applications for such service should be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Publication Committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Professor E. A. Burtt, Cornell University. 
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